invent a new method of charming people. The old method, if the effortless
and generous use of a natural endowment can be called a method, had not
been affected by age. The eloquent magnetism of Ellen Terry's personality
owed little to the sexual allurement to which time is merciless. She was
not a vain woman or a vain artist, yet she felt that, still amounting to so
much, it was hard to be denied opportunity in the theatre for showing to
what she amounted. The proposal that she should lecture on Shakespeare
came at a moment when she was puzzled, disheartened and disappointed
at her failure to maintain her position. Time was pushing her into retire-
ment. Her war with Time was going badly when she signed the contract
with the Civic Forum Lecture Bureau for a three months' tour on the
Continent of America with the lectures. The tour opened in New York
at a matinee at the Hudson Theatre on November 3, 1910. The lecture
chosen for the occasion was the one which was afterwards to prove most
popular: "The Triumphant Heroines." Ellen Terry had given it in Lon-
don before she sailed, and had had a triumph herself, which was repeated
in New York. But it was not until she returned to England in 1911 that
any one had the enterprise to arrange a lecture-tour for her there. Amer-
ica must have the credit for having initiated the tours which went on
almost continuously until 1915.
Writing of the two lectures on Shakespeare's women after they were
published, The Times reviewer says that "in reading them it is difficult
to shake off a queer impression that she who is speaking was herself one
of Shakespeare's women, and that in the native country of them all, his
creative mind, she had met, and talked with, and lived with them all"
That "queer impression" was naturally much stronger in Ellen Terry's
living presence. You felt that she was just as lovely, as high-mettled, as
gallant, as humorous, as sensible, as Shakespeare's favourite type of
heroine. These lectures, with their wealth of shrewd and penetrating
comment on the characteristics, not only of the women but of the men
presented in the scenes that Ellen Terry read or acted, ought to have dis-
pelled for ever the silly notion, sedulously encouraged by the "great dear'*
party of her admirers, that she was not a great actress with a great insight
into character, and a great power of expressing it. Yet it still survives. I
recall that when Marion Terry died in 1930, the obituary notices all empha-
sised her intellectual superiority to her more famous and popular sister.
Marion was a well-graced and very charming actress, capable of expressing
the simpler human emotions with appealing sincerity, but if there was one
thing more than another which prevented her from reaching the peaks
to which Ellen climbed it was a lack of this very faculty she was supposed
to possess. Her mental powers were not of the same calibre as Ellen's,
as ought to have been clear from their performances on the stage. But
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